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J^BSTPftCT _ 

Ss part of a year-lbhgsbciblinquistic study of pupil 
and teacher perceptions of classroom discburse^ this study exaiihed 
the possible effects of pup^.i status variables on pupil attentibn 
patterns. Sublects were 16U children and their teachers^^ 
second, third, and fourth grade classrooms in a lower socioeconomic^ 
multiethnic elementarv school. To determine attenti^ pattarns, six 

acher-platined larauage arts lessons were videotaped in each . 

classroom over the course of the year. These lessons were played back 
^> shbrt segments. bh the -same da? tb_ pupils who_had participated in 
the lessbnsw Pupils were then individually, asked at the eni of each 
videotaped segment ^ •*Shat did ybu hear anybbdy. saying in that part of 
*-he lesson?" fach response was recorded verbatim bn a 3 x 5 card** and 
the question, •*what did yo^ repeated until the pupil, 

could think of no more responseSiS computer program was developed to 
compute mean ratios of attention for each pupil based on each of six 
pupil status variables. These variables were sex, ethnicity 
rHixican-P.merican, Snglo-Smerican, Blacks, Asians, Portuguase, and 
Native Americansl , enterincr reading achievement (as measured by the 
Betrbpblitan. Achievement Testis status, with peers (measured by a 
sbcibmetric ^esti ^ and teacher perceptions of pupils* cOffiiunicative 
behavior in the classroom^ In aeheral^ data dembhstrated that fbr the 
pupils of this study ^ here were identifiable attention patterns which 
appeared ^6 relate to each of the status variables^ (Authbr/SP-1 
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Thi; p ' er reports bh a small sxxb-study conducted as part of a year-long 
socioltngjit ':^c study of pupil and teacher perceptions of classroom discourse. 

O^lf? The main ir/dc: ^s.s designed to examine the general causes and effects of 

.Csi - _ 

tiJ^ inadequate I z^-nilng of the niles and processes of classroom discourse. Subjects 

I' were 164 cl * ' ^*n rad their teachers in six second, thirds and fourth grade class- 

1^. _ . 

|; rooms in a t ui-^ elementary school located in a lower socioeconomic , multi-ethnic^ 

2 urban cbmrcuniv^ the southern end of the San Francisco Bay. 

The major - > <:ollectibh prbcedure involved videotaping six teacher-planned 
language arts 3tstciis ic; each classroom over the course of tha ycar^ and playing 
these lessons c^x irj short segments on the same day to pupils "sSo had partici- 
pated in the les^caf , ?sk.lng them individually at the end of each videotaped seg- 
ment, '•What did :ou ircir pnybcdy saying in that part of the lesson?" Each response 
was recorded verb^:!^ a 3x5 card, and the question, "What did you heari..", was 
repeated until the .vkII .cuid think of no more responses. 
Relevant Findings Fr ^ - JJ^'r 
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One of the most - iter(??"?'ig and surprising findings of the main study was that 



Paper presented at la. ?^Gual m^ "^ting of the American Educational Research 
Association, tos Angeles ^ ^""rrll, 1981. Data cbliection funded under a National 
institute of Education gr?:ii^. (HIE-G-78-6i61) . 



pupils rcportccl tiearlng tne connnencsi or answer© ^ oi otnr.^ pupxxo oAj^u-Lxxw<i4A*.-i.y 
.abrc often than they reported teachers' questions, or any other type of teacher 
coBBBents (Morine-Dershiier, tehenberg 5 Sbuy^ 1980) • This was unexpected because 
so Bwch has been written about how teacher talk doffilaates classroom interactibh 
(e.g., Flanders, 19705^ that xaany of us had beguti to assume it mast dominate 
pupii perceptions as well^ 

toother" interesting early finding was that pupils of high status in the class- 
room peer group reported back more classroom discourse information (both actual 
langxiagc used and data on the social context in which the language occurred) than 
p;xpils of middle or low peer status, and this appeared to derive from the fact that 
they reported back more of the cotsaeats of other pupils (Tenenberg, Mbrine- 
Dershiier & Shuy,' 1980) . Fourth graders reported significantly more pupii responses 
than second or third graders. However, pupils high in entering reading achievement 
reported back more teacher questions than pupils low in entering reading. 

We decided to pursue these findings by asking two general questions: 

1) who are the pupils who arc making the comments in class discnssion; 
and 

2) arc particular types of pupil cements heard or reported proportion- 
ately more often than others. 

In tracing patterns of participation in class discussions (Morine-Dershimer^ 
Galluzzo h Fagal, 1980) we found that pupil sex, status with teacher, and entering 
reading achievement were all related to participation, but ethnicity and status in 
Sie ciassroOT peer group were not A regression analysis showed that sex contri- 
buted significantly to the expiair- variance in participation, while status with 
teacher and entering reading achievement Jointly (but not independently) made a 
si^ficant contribution to the explained variance. Boys participated more than 
girls, and pupils high in entering reading achievement and status with the teacher 

O 
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participated more than pupils who weris low on tnese ciasBroom atotus uieaBu^co. 
FurtherBsore; we found that participation in class discusiioii contributed signifi- 
caiitiy to the explaicaJ variance in finsi reading achievement » when entering reading 
^8 controlled for. Boys did hot enter higher in reading than girii, but they 
participated in class discussions abre, and were significantly higher in final 
reading schievement (entering reading controlled for). Hexican-teericah pupilg " . 
entered significantly lower in reading than other popiie, but they participated 
equally in class discussions, and were not significantly lower is final rcadiag 
achieveneht (entering reading cbntrbiied for). 

Having identified the characteristics of the aost frequent participators* and 
noted that pupil verbal participation in class discussions played an Important fble 
in final reading achievement, we turned to examine the types of pupil comments that 
sceaed to attract the attention of other pupils. This was a some^^hat more difficult 
task. 

We found first tbat reporting of pupil cdaoents was significantly related to 
the type of teacher question which preceded the response (Mbrine^Dershiner, Tenen- 
berg & Shuy, 1980). Responses to lower convergent and higher divergent questions 
were reported nbst often (proportionate to their frequency of occurrence) while 
responses to rhetorical questions were reported least often. Further, we noted that 
reporting of pupil comoehts appeared to be related to the teacher reaction which 
followed the response. Pupil coaments which drew teacher praise were reported more 
frequently than those which did not. 

When pui3il answers were analyzed as speech acts, however * we found hO consis- 
tent patterns of reporting "participant replies'* vs. '*non-participant replies." 
That is, pupil coOTents which included personal opinion, feelings, attitudes, or 
experiences were reported no more or less often (proportionate to their occurrence) 
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than those which did not include any personal ihfbnaatibh (Mbrihe-Dcrshimer, 
Kfiffilrcz^ Shuy 5 GalLuzzo^ 1980). Thus, patterns of attention did not seeia to strca 
dlrectiy from hov "rclevanr. to real-life experiences" the comments of other pupils 
verc. 

Ah analysis of the types of question cycles that occuinred in lescohs provided 
us vith sbae additional information on pupils' reporting patterns. We found that 
pupil cdDBBcnts which were reported with high frequency (i.e.^ reported by ii»rc than 
25Z of the pupils listening and reporting) tended to occur in "conjunctive" and 
"e^eddcd" cycles. A conjunctive cycle is one in which the teacher asks « question 
and then calls on several pupils in turn to respond to the same question. An 
ezSbedded cycle is one in which the teacher asks a question » and then asks a probing 
or clarifying question in reaction to the pupil's response. In both instances, the 
teacher is "extending" tne question cycle, or spending additidn-1 time in pursuing 
a particular question. We speculated that these types of extensions may suggest 
to pupils that the teacher considers these to be in^ortant questions, and pupils 
1SS7 therefore attend ^re carefully to the answers that occur in response (Mbrine- 
Dershlmcr» Ramirez, Shuy & (^aiiuzrb, 1980). 

Ih integrating these findings on pupil participatibn in and attentibn to 
clasBrooD discburse with our findings on pupil definitions of the functions served 
by teacher questions, pupil rcspbnses^ and teacher praise ^ we proposed the following 
iiterpretation of a "pupil's -eye view" of classroom questioning CHbrine^D^rshimer^ 
Tenenberg a Shuy, 1980): 

1) Teacher questions serve tb identify the things that one gughc to know; 

2) The answers to questions serve tb^inform other pupils* so that if one 
pupil knows what ought to 'be known, soon ail may khbw it; 

3) Teacher praise serves to mark the pupil ^responsea ^^ch are parttcularl; 
"gbbd" (most accurate, most informative), so that pupils should give 
special attentibn tb thbse answers which arc praised; and 
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4) Teacher "extencibn" of a queetibn_ cycle servea to indicate tiisat tnis 
is a particularly important qtiestioti i so that ptipiis should give 
special attimtibn to the responses it elicits. 



ill of this is by way of intrbductibn to the iub-stixdy being reported here, 
s result of these findings we becaae intrigued with the possible effects of 
impii status variables on pupil attention patterns. It was clear that pupil class 
roOT status was related to patterns of participation in classrboai dieccurse» that 
pupils were particularly alert to the coaanentB of other pupils and also that pupils 
of differing status attended differentially to these cosnKnts (or at least, reported 
differently on wfcc^t they heard being said) • Therefore we asked : 

1, Is pupil reporting of the ccmentfi of other pupils rel&^:ed to the 
ciassroofi status of the gtipil who is speaking; 

2. is pupil reporting of the coraaents of other pupils with particular 

status characteristics related to the classrooa status of the pupil who 
is listening (reporting)! and 

3; If patterns of pupil attention ire related to classropn status of 

speaker Md listener arc the patterns identified likely to be effective 
in helping pupils learn from the coBasents of other pupils. 

This paper reports bur results tb date relative to these three questions. 

PROCEDURES 

Data Coliection 

The basic data cbllectibn procedures with regard to pupil reporting of class- 
rooffl language have already been discussed. We will review briefly here the pro- 
cedures for collecting data on pupils* classroom status and patterns of participa- 
tion. 

Videotapes of the lessbns were used to produce transcripts of each class dts- 
cussion, and seating charts proviSed by the teacher were xzsed to identify the pupil 
1^ made each conment, wherever possible. These data were used tb derive a 
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and vltbiii each clas8rod& pupils were classlfieii as bigb, middle* or low in 
frequency of participation, Eased bh the overall patterns of participation in that 
class. 

To gather information on pupil stactie in the peer -group * each child (in 
January) was presented with en array of photographs of children in the class ^ given 
a series of scenarios, and asked to select the three children Biost likely an3 least 
likely to fit each scenario. The episcKieff Involved selection of a tcaa for a 
sports contest, selection of a teaa for a TV quiz shovi idcntificatibn of the ctild- 

r 

rcn vho would be likely (or unlikely) to take charge and &bw what to do if there 
were an accident in the classrobm and no adults were around, and identification of 
the chiidr^ who would pfbhahly be bbscrvcd 'lianglng around" with the pupil If 
(s)he were f:xllowcd for a week. CompoB ice scores were developed fbr each pupil 
accbrdins tb how frequently (s)he was isentldned under *^rt likely" and "iesast 
itkciy" categories^ and within each clastfrbom pupils were classified as high* aiddle, 
or low in peer status, on the basis of tbese cbmpbslte scores. 

Data on teacher perceptions of pupils' conanunlcative behavior were collected 
by aaking teachers to group children on the basis of several different language 
characteristics, which had been identified in earlier studies a3 ;allcnt fcatixres 
tb teachers (Morine-Derahlffler, 1979; Morine & Vaiiance, 1975). in SeptCTbef, 
Gctbber, and Deceabcr teachers were presented with a set of 3x5 cards, each con- 
taining the nase of a pupil in their classrbba^ and asked to scrt^ or group ^ 
- the pupils according to: their participation in class discussions; thetir attentive^ 
naas duriiig lessons; their tendency tb fallow the "no-talking" rtiles of the ciass- 
roots; their use of "standard English;""and their prbbabllity bf success In reading 
acbievcacnt for the year* teachers* group ings of ptxpiis in Dec^ber^ when the 
classroba was well established » were used tb develop coaposite scores of their 
rating of pupils^ and these were nscd as loeasures bf pupil itatiis with the teacher. 

' \} y 
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the teacher oa nhc ba»i« of theec coaposite scores. 

Pupil "entering" reading achievefflent scores were based on the result© of 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test ^ich vi» routinely adsainisterea by all teachers 
In the achool in October. Within each classrcrw these ocbres were orgahited by 
qMttiles^ based on the national test noras, since the state- ftmded reading Isrprbve^ 
ttcnt prbgraa in the Sichbol vas evali^ated on the^asis of the nuaber of pupils vho 
sieved up from below the first or second qxaaftile in reading achiev^ent during the 
course of the year. 

"Final" reading achievcoeht vas aeasured by scores on the Metropolitan 
Achievesent Test which was aSinistered in the fall following bur year of data 
collection. In examining the factors that at^t be related to final acbievenent, we 
hive used regression analysis to control for entering reading achieveaent. 

The initial step in analysis of data for this sub-study was to take the 
instaoces of language reported by each pupil, locate where ea^ instance occurred 
lis the lesson trMScript, and laarlc that "language event" with the identification 
nuaber of the student who reported hearing it. Figure 1 presents a sample segment 
of a lesson transcript coded in this sanner. 

Ncct, a chart was developed for each class, shewing the total nuiber of 
Identifiable cotaeents made by each pupil in each of the si± lessons^ and the total 
xuittber of these cbssments that were reported as heard by every other pupil in the 
class t*b viewed the videotape. (Each videotaped lesson was piayeJ back for only 
half of the class, rad each pupil viewed three of the six videotaped lessons.) 
For eaci listener, based on this chart; it was possible to dcriVc a measure of 
attMtion to the comments of every other pupil in the ciassrooa. this neasure 
was the nm^er of comcnts (or p«tial coments) reported^ divided by the nui^er 
of cOBiacnts actually tutde. For cacanpie, Jennifer made 9 conmehts in the three 
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S^ii Seg-ent of Les^ots TrHnecript eoded to Uer^7 Unguise Events Reported 
^ as Heard by tnaividtiil Piiplli 



160 



t: I put a few sentences iip on the Sdard 

_ _ _ _ _ >\_ 

thil aoraing ind/. .Brandon, cin you see 

tbc3t?/0K. / Would ycu read the very first 

i^te'iice for us? / 
Brassdoti: tou vill brnsh your teeth. 155, 154, 160, 1. 

T: ill right./ The n^t one,/ Karen?/ 154 
Karen fx You will put on your clothes. 165, 154 

T: Arlenci/ 

Arlenc: You will cat your brealcfast- 165. 154 

T: And the last one,/ tvome?/ 

T^.: t» «1U go « .chocx. 162.135.154. «3.«1. 165.154.160 

T: How* I didn't pot thoie In «ny specific 

order. I don't Icnow if that's the way 

yoa do it or not. That's not ^e order 

that I do it. / How would you change the 

order to fit you?/ Which one would you 

do first, Arlene? / 
Arleae: I would. ... .one* put on asy clothes. 156* 158 

T: I couldn't hear you./ 

felene: Put on m elothea- 1^2. 155, T 

f: Put 6u your clothes. /Would yo» put your 

hand down, then I think we'll hear you 

whan you talk. Whm it's up there it's 

blocking your way, It'i hard to hear you./ 157, T 
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ccm^tii BO his "ritio of attention" to Jennifer was ^333. Mafia^repbrtca six 
of Jennifer's coMents^ so her ''ratio of attention" to Jeimifer wsb ;666i 

A conpatcr program was developed to compute aean ratios of attention for 
indiviatxal piipil listener or rfiporter based on each of six pupil variables. tKiis* 
for cxs^le, for Haria, who was^cmalc^ Mexicaa-Aaerican, lov in entering reading 
achievcBseat, high in peer statxzs, etc.^ we could obtain Scan ratios of^ attention to 
the cbaacats of all girls, all boys, all Mexican-Aicrican pupils, and all Anglo 
pupils in ner classrbbn. For each individual pupil these raean ratios of attmtion, 
based on a given set of pupil status variabieSi such as sex or cthiilcity, wers 
rxn&ed. These rankings were analyzed, using the Fricdftaa two-way analysis of 
variscce by rants, to identify significant patterns of sttention relative to the 
ciusrooB status of pupil speakers and pupil listeners* 

These statistics were coasted over the full Set of subjects for ^ch of 
five classroom stattzs variables ( sex, ethnicity, peer status, itatus with teacher^ 
entering reading achiev^cht) and for pupil frequency of participation in class 
diictxsslbns. In addition, the data wcr/=i analysed separately by sub-groups within 
each variable set (e.g., for boys and girls separately with regard to sex). A 
further analysis vas made broken down by grade level, to identify any differences 
in patterns of attention for third and fourth graders. (Our subjects included on3y 
one second grade, and pupils from this ciassrboa were not included in the grade 
leVei analysis dxie to the confounding of classrooa and grade level data. J Finally^ 
sofie separate analyses were run by dassroba tb identify possible classroom 
differences In patterns of attention. 

Because a number bf statistics have been computed for the sase set bf data, 
which could lead to some sighif leant findings on the basis of chance alone^ we 
have used the laore conservative alpha level bf .01 in identifying significant 
results. 

in 
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Reading Achlevetaent 

^ PupiJ pattertiB of attention to the coments of other, pupils are related to 

classrobm status variables of speaker and listener in sone rather interesting ways 

for the suhjects of this study. Table 1 presents suanary data on attention 

patterns by entering reading achievracnt of speaker and li :tcner. This is the 

pupil status variable which we might expect to be ^st "useful" in helping pupils 

learn frcw other pupils, if bur snppbiitibn about pupil interpretations of the 

question cycle is correct. And indeed^ we note that there is a significant overall 

difference in ratios- of attention based on entering reading achieven^t of the 

speaker (p^.Ol)* with .cbnmcnts of pupils who score above the third quartiie being 

reported proportionately aore often than all other speakers, T^is pattern is cot 

J ' _ 

significant for any subgroup of listeners except high achievers, but it is highly 

significant. for them (p<.001). Thus we see that not only do pu-^±is as a whole 

appear to have adopted the strategy bf lefirning frba other pxipils cocasents by 

attending asore carefully to the coTOcnta of high achievers ^ but it is also the 

case that the abst academically successful pupils e^ibit this strategy to the 

strongest degree. 

Ethnicity 

We turn next to examine data on a pupil stattxs variable which we night nbt 
expect to be useful in helping pupils learn from other pujpiJs. Table 2 presents 
mmasKy data on attention patterns by ethnicity bf speaker and listener. Contrary 
-J tb otif expectationH, based on our proposed ocplanation bf pupil interpretations of 
the question cycle* there is a significant overall difference in ratios bf atten- 
tion based on ethnicity bf speaker Cp^Ol). The cOToncnta of Anglo pupils are 
reported proportionately more, while those bf Mexican-Aiericaxi pupils are reported 
proportionately less. This pattern is not significant at the .01 level fbr any 
ethnic subgfbups bi listeners* though the mean proportions show that there is 
little differential attention exhibited by HeacicatFAxaerican pupils, while the trend 

11 
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Attention Patterns by Enter l^ii Eeadlng Achievment 

of tistener and Speaker 
(mean proportionB of comcnts reported as heard) 



Entering Reading Achieveacnt c£ Speaker 



Entcri^^eadii^ 
AcblevG&ent 



Belotr lat 



Above 3rd Quartilc (N-i6) .152 

Between 2nd and 3rd 
Quartile (N-32) 



Between Ist and 2nd 

Qaartile^(HS475 

Below lat 
Qaartile (N-53) 



Oirerail (N-i68) 



.175 



.205 



.218 



.197 



Between 
Ist and 2nd 

Qii Mr'^^le 

Vf fca\ r J- 



.167 



.158 



.209 



.179 



,182 



Between 
2nd ani} 3rd 
Qoartile 



.149 



.201 



.218 



.176 



.192 



Above 3rd 



.283 



.240 



.^64 



.229 



.248 



B 13.156; df- 3; i<.01 



**x - 19.725; df*3; p^.OOl 
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Acteaticm Patcetiw by Ethnicity 
of t±it«»«r ind Speaker 
prei>ortion« of co»cnt8 reported es h»rd) 



Ethnicity 
of Llitener 

I^clcaB-'ABeric^ 
OtSir Mlabrlty 



Overall (S-163) 



Anglo 



.193 



.215 



Ethnicity of Speaker 
Mexicas- 



,173 
.191 
.156 



.208 



.178 



Other 
Minbrity 

.181 



.199 



.192 



.191 



10.817; df - 2; pf.Ol 

r 
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of differectisl ittcntibn is qiiite itrbng for "dthtr aij»rit7*' pupii*. in fact* 
it «|»^roiiches BignificBOce for thti iubgroup (p<. 05). "Other -minorities", in 
tSii ciieT included BUcia (11?). *»i«n«, ?ortague»ei m£ i iat Bativi toericini. 

thin pattern i« of pirticular Intcreit to us, for Wf havf. fowd few si^fi- 
tvint «thoic differoce* ta tfic study «a i whole. Kexic«xi--tecrlc«n pupili were 
cigalficimtly lower in entering reading schievwnt, but tBere were no iignlficsnt 
ethnic differences in peer status* status with teacher, participstibn in class 
discussions, final reading achievaient (with entering reidtag controlled for), or 
in various measures of pupil perceptions of daesrooai l^guagCi such as: "infbr^ 
nation load" (aaoxmt of Infbnaatibh reported back); definitions of the ftactions 
of questions, responses, or teacher praise; and eacplication of the "rules" of 
classrooa discourse (who talks when to whoi for what porpose). The ethnic differ- 
ences in Ratios of attention aay thus reveal a very subtle type 5f pupil discriiina- 
tlon trtiich has reaained hidden froa all of our previous analyses. 

An alternative, or possibly additional, explanation for this pattern is the 
relationship between ethnicity and entering reading achiev^ent. The distribution 
of inglo, Mexican-itoerican and other minority pupils -by entering reading is presentet 
in Table 3. We can readily see that anyone fbllowlag a strategy Of atrendicg 
particularly to the cbasacnts of high achieving pupils would necessarily attend 
»rc to the comehts of Anglo pupils than Kexican-toerican or other min5rity pupils. 

it is also the case that the only tryo claisrbOTS which showed significant 
differences in attention ratios based on entering reading achievement of the 
spe^r. also were the only two classrooas to show significsnt differences in 
attention ratios based ethnicity of the speaker (see Table 4). This lends 
support for the alrsmatl-pt- eacpianatioa that differential attention tb c<«acnts 
of Anglo and Kexicah-Aaerican pupils «ay be the indirect result of a listening 
strategy which involves dispropbrtiohal attention to the co«nts of hip achievers. 
However, further .sttidies with ^pil populations where entering reading achievement 
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Distribution of Subjects Accordiflg to Ethnic Bac 
and Entering Seeding Achievement 





^Anglo 


Mesd.ean- 
Imericaa 


Otber 


jdx>ve 3rd 

-43cartile 


13 


1 


2 


Between 
2nd and 3rd 


9 


14 


10 


quarttle 

Between 
Int and 2nd 
qixarttie 


18 


21 


le 


Beldv lit 

Doartilc 


IS 


34 


8 
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Attention Patterns lox ClBBatocms tsoi^E^ 
(Sin prSportpM of cdomcnt* reported *s hearB) 



^jffiSiG ACHIEVEMENT 



aasarooa C (N-27) 

Ciaaarooa E (H-24) 

m* 2 



Below 1st 

Qiiart lifer 
*« 

.154 



Betwem Between 
1st and 2na 2^ and 3rd Above 3rd 
^artlle 



** 



.185 

J© 
,186**^ 



X - - 19.52; df - 3| pK.OOl 

r 

i 17.75; df * 3; p<.00i 



.138 
.25 



ft* 
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ClaaSrooti C (5-28) 



Mexicac- 
Aa arie a a 



.216 



** 



OMsroom ' (8-275 .250 

** 2 



.135 
.170* 



** 



'x-^ - 17.354; . df ' 2; p^^OOl 

*x 2 - 10.685; df - 2; p<-01 
r 



Otter 
Hlnorlty 



.210_ 
.193* 
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U mate ivmiy dlitrllmtca aetdu ethnic grbnjw vUl be ijecM««ry if wa ar« to 
obtalfi » fflore co^iete tmderatinaing of the reiKmi* behlad this parttculir pitterii. 

;t of Participation 



Siacuaalbna 



TO coBtinoe our att^ta to firrit out svidanc* that popiic wiy o&ihit 
attintlon atratcsies vhich help thai to laarn fr^ odier pupil* # we turn next to 

attwitlon patterni baaed on frequency of p«^icipation of Um ipeaker Bsa 
iiataner in ciaaa diicMiiOTi (aae Tabla 5). Since we know that bi^ particlpi*^ 
tori tind to be puplla lAo are hi^ la entering reading achievwnt and M^h in 
atitui with the teacher* and that high participation ii related to high final 
achicvwent in reading (with enterinf reading controlled for), we itpt «p«ct that 
i tticf ta attention atrate^ for learning frt» btiier pupil* would be to attend dii- 
proportionately to the cowsnta of pnpila lAo are high participatbri. 

Our ejcpectatibns are realized to ioBe degree, for there la a iipificant bvej> 
all difference in rattoa of attMtibn baaed on the apeatera/ frequency of p»ticl- 
^tlon in claae diicuaaionJ (p<:Ol). FteSei^re. there i» a iignlficiait differ«ice 
is these ratiba of attention for the aubgroupa of liatraera who are theSelvei 
frequent participants ii cIms dlaucaaibna (p^Ol). but not for bSjer aobgfbupa. In 
both caaea* frequent participacta are attended to «>re than pupila who are "average", 
or fail in Se nlddle range of frequency of participation. TSoii ptiplla in general 
appaar to be foiiowing a potentially useful strategy of att^ding Sore to the 
ocMcnts Of frequent participanta, i«5 t»d to be the abat "successful pupils, 
^ thii strata^ la fbllbwed aost strongly by those w>re succeawful pupils, that 
is, the frequ^t participanti theSselves. 

He hasten to note, however, that the attentibn%trategy b^ng fbllb*fid in 
this case appears to have a stwmge twist, for pupils ^in general, and liatenara 1*6 
mim frequent pirtidpanti in particular, sea to be reporting the cbSaents of pupils 
«bo are low in frequ^cy bf participation in al«58t the sane ^^^ttb^ aa tii* 
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ittt«ati<m Pattdra* by ti«teB«« 
frequotcy of PartlcipatioA In Clui Dlsciusioa 
proportions of -coHBcnti reported as heard) 



S^tsaers* 
Frcqoen^ 



El^ (H*53) 
(11-54) 



Speakers' Frequency of Participation 



.213 

^268 



.171 
.182 
.161 



.216^ 



^265 
.190 



OvoroU 0(^161) 



.206 



.2C4 



X * 12.813; d£ * 2| p^.Ol 
r 



' 15.871; df * 2; p<.01 
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catasentB of pupils who are high in freqtxency of participation. This would not 
seen to be a sensible strategy for learning froa other pupils, for the low 
participators tend to Be pupils who are low in entering reading achlcvenent and 
status with the teacher. 

In lable 6 wc eacaaihe patterns of participation and achievenent in a bit more 
detail. We note first that the group of participants who are most apt to be lower 
achievers in reading are those ptxpiis ^o are in the middle range of frequency of 
participation (762 of the '^middle" participators fall below the second quartiie in 
entering reading) • It is this group of middle participators whose consients arc 
least attended to. Perhaps this is not such a strange strategy after all. 

We note further that there is a special subgroup of girls who are low in 
frequracy of participation but high in entering reading achievement. Perhaps an 
effective strategy of learning by attending to the comaents of other pupils could 
involve dispropbrtibnate attention to the cocmsents of some ptipiis who are hij^ 
achievers, but InfrcquenL participators. Such pupils would most probably be girls. 

Is 

We turn next, therefore, to an examination of attention patterns by sex of 
speaker and listener. Under ordinary circumstances we would not expect sex of the 
speaker to be a usefol gtiide In idehtifyihg the comments of pupils which might con- 
tribute to the learning of other pupils. There were no sex differences for these 
subjects in entering reading achievcaaent, in status with teacher^ or to peer status. 
We find in Table 7, however, that while there arc no significant overall differences 
It ratios of attention based on sex of speaker, th^i girls as a subgroup do exhibit 
significant differences in their ratios ^of attention to the cbments of other girls 
co^ared to their ratios of attention to the comments of boys (p ^01) . 

We must question how this pattern of attention could possibly be interpreted 
by pupils (girls) as sn effective pattern for learning from class discussions. 
The possibllty that comes most quickly to mind is that when high achieving girls 
wiio are infrequent participants in class discussions do make ^ cbxnmeht it may be 



PattertiB of Partlcip«t±on in Glass Disciissioaa 
By Sex and Entering Reading Achievement 







FEH^ 


Frequency 

of Participation 


Below 2nd 
Quarts le — 


A^ve 2nd 


Below 2nd 
Ouartile 


Above 2nd 
0uart44e j 




15 


12 




11 


mddie 


21 


8 


16 


4 


Low.. 


14 


3 


25 


12 



TABLE 7 



Atteaticm Pattra by Sac 

of tiBtener and Speaker 

(aean prcpbrtidtis of coiaaents reported mb beard) 



Sex of Speaker 

Seat of 

Listener Female Hale 

« * 

Fimalc ^Hi•85^ .208 -178 

Male (K-78) .200 .212 



Overall (N-163) .204 -194 



s 9.044? df * 1; P<.6l 
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cirefally ittcndea to, atai reportedi it lewt by otScr girls. Frequent reporting 
of the cOTBents of pupils who coanent iafrequeatiy would yield high ratios of 
cethod of inalysii. Certainly the posSiblity that such «n 

being followed by bow pupili ii worth further investigxtioa; 




There ire two fltlal classroom status viriabics to be exaaiJoM. These are peer 
status and status with fc^cher. If pupil attention zc the comente of other pupils 
were clsply a social phenomenon, we would expect the ccmaenCs of pupils high in 
pier status to receive high ratios of stteacton. However, if the attention patterns 
are the results of pupil itteapts to learn from the cotaents of other pupils * then 
we Should not expect peer statSi to be i particularly strong factor. (Peer statua 
i« related to entering reading achievraent inc status with teacher * but it dd«« tsot 
contribute st^ficantly to the explained variance in either participation in class 
discussions or final reading achieveiient ; See Mbrine-Dershlaer, Gaiiuszo & fagal, 
1980 j for further infonnation on these relatioiEiships.) 

Table 8 presents sunoary data on ratio» of attention based oh peer status of 
speaker and listener. There are no significant differences in ratios of attention 
overall, or for any eubgrbup of pupils. Thus* these data sceli to fit lAst we 
iBi^t expect if pupil attention patterns were indeed the result of pupil atteapts 
to learn frdo the coSaents of other pupils. 

On the other hmd, we might feasbnibly expect that if pupils are trying to 
learn frdn the consents of other pupils, th^ pupil attention patterns wbuld be 
related to pupil status with teacher, for status with teacher ta related to entering 
reading achlevemrat, participation in Class discussion, and final readiag acfiievt- 
aent. (Mbrine Dershlser, Gailuzio & Fagal^ 1580). However, Table 9 Indicatea that 
the dita on ittcutibh patterns based en papil itatus with teacher do not jseet these 
expectations, there are no significant differeiices here, either overall or for any 



Acteation Pattirni by Peer St&tui 
of tistener and Speaker 
(Mean proportions of co^«ti reported as beard) 



Peer Status of Speitker 



Pmt Status 

of Liit^er Low Hlddle 5il^ 

Hlfh .229 .223 .212 

maaite (»^6) .190 .219 .189 

Lov C!is«45j .237 .220 .173 

Oterall (S»132) .218 .221 .191 
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f ABLE 9 



Attention Patterns by Listtners' a»^.d Spetkers* 
Status with Tescher 
(mean prbportlbns of cbaiaesttt reported la heard) 



- Ll8tene&' Spc* Avar's Status witn Teacher 



Status with 

Teacher Low Klddlfe Sigh 

Higb (N^5) .207 .192 .204 

Middle (N"62) .213 .209 .215 

Low (H*52) .196 .187 .179 

bverali (N-i595 .206 , .193 -200 



FRir 
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•iibgrbup of pupils. We aight coiijectare t5at pupil* ttesware of other pupils' 
relative status with the teacher » but our data show that these pupils cbiild 
"preaiet" pupil. statos with the teacher quite accurately (feneaberg, Korine- 
Scrihl^r & Shuj, 1980.) 

Se mi»t conclude, therefore » that if these pupils arc at toting to use 
ati*fccgies of attending which will help them to learn from the coianente of otSer 
pupils^ they have not yet perfected these strategsies, for they are failing to itse 
ona pitMtially effective guide, whict is pupil status with the teacher. 

4n eacaxiination of grade level diff cr^cs in patteme of attention is very 
reveaitng with regard to the possible process of •'peffectiag" it tending strategies, 
fable lb presents sOTBSiry dita on ratios of attention oy grade level for the three 
pi^ll variables that we have suggested might be «08t "useful" as guides in heipfag 
pi^ils learn frdit the comments of other pupils. In eich c*se there is a significant 
difference in refcios of attention for fourth graders, but not for tSird graders. 
«e note particularly that aithbugh pupils as a whole do not show significant 
differences in ratios of attention based on pupil status with teacher, fourth 
graders do e^ibit * significant pattern. These data suggest that pupilc nay be 
learning or developing potentially useful attending strategies as they oove through 
th« prisary grades, and that these oay be fairly veil developed, or perhaps even 
stabilized i by fourth grade - 

We beliave it is worth Tibtihg tha:: for each of these three variables precehted 
in Table 10, the significant differences in ratribs of attention displayed by fourth 
graders Irrvblve disproportionately higher attention to •*hi^ status" speakers. In 
so case, haviver, are the lowest nean fatiya of attention assbclated with the lowest 
status speakers. We ol^t interpret thii to ae&n that even fourth graders have not 
yet learned to play any of these potentially useful strategies "perfectly." 
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TmS. ID 



Attoitlbn Pattertw by Grado Level: 

Potentially J*D8eful" Variablea ^ 

(«ean propertioas cf coommti reported as heard) 



Grada tev^ 
of Ltettaer 

4t6 grade (H"*7) 

3rd grade {^19) 



Eaterteg Reading Acbteveaent of Spe&kar 
Between Between 

^ S£ S£ 



.200 
.197 



.183 
.191 



*x^^ - 15.417; df - 3; 



.241 
.166 



,29* 



m OASS DisasiiOTs 



Grade Level 

of^tlotener 

4^ grade (H*5b) 
3rd g»de (IPS83) 



Speakers' Frequency of Participation 
Low 



.194 

.213 



toddle 
.169* 

.189 



.222 
.188 



*x^^ - 12.79; df - 2; pC-Ol 



Grade level 



4th grade (S-51 
3rd pade (Sf 81) 



Speakers' Status wltU Teacher 
jjj^ aiddle gISh. 

** .178** ^ .227 

.195 .189 



.202 

.297 



**i ^ s 14.785; df- 2; pC^OOl 
r 
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An alternative iaterpretitiba ii tHat aetiS of theie strsteglM wsuid be perfectly 
effective in helpissg one ieern fro« other* ^ evao if ±t wera cirri«J oat iii en 
Cttct fichldUi for no ilngle one of tbMft fitatta* clauracteriitics is perf^tly 
correiitcd irith icidaiic iuccesa Ce.g, fluil reJulltig 4chiev»czit) , Tbxit, th« sbst 
effective attesding strategy aight be ao»e rmigh ippr tvrtiui tloa of tbi pcttfima 
diftpiiyed tere. For buriclvei^ we find it reassuring to Tiot« tter the coMMOti 
of pupils wbo arc low on these Deaiures of dasarboca status are not S78te«ticaliy 
ignored by otber pupils. 

To continue oixr analysis of possible dcvelopMctal trends in patterns of 
attention to comt^ii of other pupils^ we turn nect to cxaaine stiaary data for th: 
tbree status variables which we suggested adgbt not be particularly useful in 
guiding pupils' attention. These data xire presented in table 11. 

There are no si^ficaht differences in ratios of attention for eicbar grade 
Isvel for any of these variables. For sex and peer status^ these grade levc* data 
are sijailar to the data for the full set of abject*. Bet or «ali data for ratios 
of attention baaed on ethnicity of spealcer did sheyv significant dlfferencss. l/e 
note that the loeaia ratios of atrcmticm by ethnicity do show stronger contrasts 
between Anglo and Mexican-Aacrican speakers for fourth graders than for third 
^ders, and indeed the fourth grade ratios do approach si^ficanct (p<.055. 
lius, there is sooe suggestion C5f a develbpoental trend here as well, 

Pursuing the developafientrft question e bit further, we turn to Table 12^ which 
prcscnta grade level data, on patterns of attention by sa of liat^cr as well as 
s« of speaker. The reider will recall that for subjects as a whole girls showed 
significantly higher ratios of attention to other girls, while bdy» displayed no 
significant differences basrf on sex cf speaker. The data in Tible 12 ihcw a 
developaratal trend for female listeners. Third grade girls shew no slgnigicant 
differences in ratios of attention by sex of speaker, but fourth grcde girls do 
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TABLE i-i 

Attention fattafTQi By Gride Level: 

•*Noa-B«efui" Vefiablee . 

(ssetfi proportions of coweat* reported se heerc) 



2TEIICITT 



Gnda Levei 



its grade (S*52) 
3ra gride (}isS3) 



.212 
.200 



Ethnicity of Spesucer 

Jlexlcia^ 
Aaerl ein 

.159 
.ISl 



Hinori^ 

.ISl 
i2D7 



SES 



Gr«^ Level 
of Ltitiner 

4th grade (K^525 
3ra griEde (li-83) 



Sex of Speeker 



.216 
.198 



Hale 

,186 
.203 



ersdc Level 

of LiitMber 

Ath grwde (5-39) 
3rd grade (B-Ti) 



.239 
.201 



Peer Stettie of Speekei 
Kiddie 

.198 
.2^ 



SisL 

.207 
.178 
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Gtwim Lev3i Shifts 
ia Attention Pattlm:ti bj S«se 
• of Speaiua: and Listener 
giuQ prppbrtiOM of cowmts rt;part«d uz heszi} 



- - Sex of Speaker ' 

end* Lsval 

** — ** 

«tli g»d« (:h-26) .212 -172 

3rS grade CW**!) -200 .i97 



- 12.45; df - i; p< .001 



Sex of Speaker 

Gr^^ Lavel 

of Llgtcier Fegale Sale 

*th grade CS^24) .211 .203 

3rd .196 -209 
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Cpf.OOi). Evas ssre interestinji perSapsi ii tSe sug^tica of la devclbpasatal 
tr«a for bbyi. Third grade boy* show m tandency to attead disproportionatca? to 
th« c^E«t8 of bthstr boyi* axtd this apprbschel signlficsnce (pCOSjT^-^are^sre cb 
SignJ^icsat difference* for fourth pad* Boyi, but thle auggeots that fourth griida 
beys are attendliis acSswhat aers carefully to the c^enti of girla than third grade 
beys are. Cc^d it be that bdya are rlSply slcwer than girls la developicg ^» 
particular attending atrate^t Q:earl7, this is aiMitber latereitlag quaatltm for 
farther investigation. 

eicasTOoa I)ifferMic<« in Attention Patterns 

If it is the case, as we have proposed, that the ptxplis in this itw^ IntSrpret 
the qucsti^ cycle as an bppbrttmlty to learn ftom the csm mnt m of oth^ pupUaj 
sad If it is the case, as the data prei«tS heri it2ssest» that pepils develop cer- 
tain attending Strategies which are potentiaiiy usefoi la helping th« leaxn freiS 
the cbiSmti of other pupils, then we Sight expect that pupils who acSleva aore In 
school will display these potentially useful itrateglei to a greater degree ^aa 
other pupil*. We did find Si* to b« the case for pupils 1*0 were high in «nterla8 
faadias achieveSeht, as well as for pupils 1A0 were hi^ Jta frequ^icy of partlclpe- 
tion in class discussion. Be can investigate this question further by soaparing 
ittiation patterns in two claisrbbiia that showed aighlf leant differences in pupils' 
final reading achievement (entering reading controlled for)^ 

Coiparative data on attentldh patterns ;in GLamtttxas E and P are presented in 
Tables 13 aisl 14. Classrobi ? i* the hi^r achieving class, fable 13 presents 
ratlba of attention by entering reading a^ev»«t and ethnicity. We present 
tsase data with a great deal of reiervation. We have noted earlier the cbnfoimding 
of data on ethnicity and entering reading achievei»at for thes« subjects in general, 
ffid thia is partlcolariy true for Classrobi F. Swen but of thirteen Anglo pupils 

OQ 
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THLE 13 

ittration Patt«rni for CiiisTOow E F 

by Entering Reading Achievraent end Etfasietty 
(aefix& proportions of ccMBents reports! as b»rd) 



B&BISG ACaiKVEKEMT 



CinarooB . 

of I^at«i» - 

CXsaarooB 7 (H»24) 



Balding Actl 
Batvaan lit 

imd^2&d 
Qnarttla — 



•199 

i2ei 



.180 



• 186 



t of SpaaS:ar 
Batvian 2nd 
and 3rd 
Qnartila 



.227 
.256 



Aboya 3rd 
guartila 



•210 



• 307 



* 17^ 75; df * 3; p <.Odl 



Claaaroofi 
Of Liitaner 

^aaarooft E 01^25) 

Claaaroov F a»^27) 



Ettmtcity of Spaakar 

Anglo iSertcia 
.174 .166 
.250* .170* 



Othar 
liiaprltry 

.193* 



- i0iS85; 2f - 2; p<.01 
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Atteation Patterns for Clwstbpea E and F 

bj Frequency of Participation and Statu* with Teacher 
(neati proportlone of co»^ti reported cs heard) 



Claaexoos 



Claisrooii E (H-24) 
€i£si3rboB F (H"27) 



Speeder's F^qt^«7 of Participation 
Middle 



.135 
.198 



.17$ 
.212 



.201 

.240 



- 10.52; df ■ 2; p<.01 



of Hitaner 
Ciassrbda £ Vf'Z'O 
CLasaroOB F (H-26) 



Spaiiuera'a Stat» faa^r 
1^ Hlddle 
,158 .183 



.216 



.243 



il72 



.238 



a 16.833; df - 2; p^-001 
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ic6r« a>bvc the second quartile in entering readings but none of the seven 
Ha±c^&^T±cMn pupils do. Thus ve see tfiat a pattern of attending dispro^or- 
tiotateiy to higher achievers in reading necessarily creates a pattern of attending 
aiapbrpbrtibnatcly to Angloa. Or, amveraoly, a pattern of attending disproportion 
natcly to Anglos vould necessarily create a pattern of attending disproportionately 
to higher achievers in reading. Both of these variables arc associated with sigiiifi' 

cant differences in ratios of attention for Cii ssrbom F, but imf of timately we caanbt 

^ 

deteriitte definitely vhtch is the Vreal" strategy being followed by pupilsc 

Por Classroom F, s ^fferrat pfbbi« exists* Here there ia only one ptq>il vho 
scores above the third quartile in reading a^ievmmt. Thus, the ratios of attend 
tion for high a^ievlng speakers ail derive frotk the cottfaats of one speScef. This 
pupil is an Anglo fenaic ^o is of ifiddle Status in the pe>*r group * hi^ in status 
with the teacher^ and high in frequency of participation in class discuaiibns. 
ibst cf these chafactefistics would tend to lead to high ratios of attention, based 
on bur overall findings, and we do not find a particularly high taean ratio of 
atttttibn for this pupils but even so, Mm prefer not to rely heavily on these data. 
We present TaSlc 13, then^ as much to reveal sotne of the difficulties of 
- Identifying patterns of attention within a single classrbon as to clarify possible 
differences between tiiese two classrooms. With the data presented in Table 14t 
however, we are on sbocwhat safer gixjund^ for the siftjects within ea^ class are 
fairly evenly distributed by frequency of participation in diicussioti and by status 
with teacher. 

We have suggested that both frequency of participation in discussion and 
status with teaser are pot^tially useful guides fbr directing ptq>il attrition to 
^ cbments of other pupils. We find in Table 16 that pt^ils in Classrbott E 
appear to hive adopted the first strate^, for they displ^ sigSficantly higher 
ratios of attention to pupils lAb are frequent participant* (p<.bl). Pi^iis in 
eiasifbbtt Fi on the other hand, seem to have adopted a strategy of attending 
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i£8pTO{>ortiooitii7 cCTents of pupili vhd ire ll£ber bigh or lov iti statsJi vith 
am tfiftctar (p <.Obi)« this U i ra^r difficult stnte^ to ratibnclisa a 
-potentially effective one for leamlns from other p^tl8» for pit^iii losr ±n itattiij 
^tib the teaser ire also apt to be lov In entering readlns acblevescnt, I09 ifi 
fn^uenej of partid.pitibn^ and lov in final reading achievoi^t* The data in 
Table 14| therefore, fail to provife us ^th cay evitoce that p^^ila in eiaaarocs 
? are usins aore effective attoiciing etrategies tJt»n pt^ila in ClaaarooB 
strsteglee «bidi sight contHbute to ^eir ai^ficantSy hi^er final reading 
achlevoiint. 

¥e do note one interesting pbcnonendn abbot tiie (3ata preaented in tablea 13 
aad 14 9 hovever^ and that ia ^at for every eniparative pair of mad ratiba of 
att«iti(n except bne^ tiie tiean ratio ia higher for pi^ila ^ Clai^roM f ^an in 
C^axoom 4 Httle further analyaia rcveala that fcr pnpila in Clasato« F tim 
overall ratio of attention to tim c^wmta of ot&mx pt9ila ia .224^ while the 
overall ratio bf attention for pi^ila in Clasaroos E ia .ITO. the Mann-Vhitnay 
U teat indicatea t&ac ^a differuce ia aignif leant at the level of p« .0188 (^a^ 
tailed teat)* It wiad appear, then^ ^t *ila bur data do nbt clearly d*scMtT*e* 
ilbm Hie bf pbtcntially »ore effective atrategiea of att«diag by pupila in Claai- 
F cohered to pt^ila in Claaarbca there ia »re nveraU Attention to the 
ita of other ^wtH. 
He iuggeat Uiat further iaveatigatioji ^^t weH be directed tbward atw^ing 
larger nwbera of claaarbcw iHiidi diapl^ alinif leant differences in fiial 
adatiaviBent (entering a^«v^«t cOTtwlled f^r) » to Ibe* for differences in over- 
all ratios bf attention to the coMnta of othtx pi^iia^ aa veH ^ differences in 
the attading atrategies that pupils mipit be using. 

' Thii itiw*tl8«t±on via ivitUi3j triggirid hj our iatiriit la til finding tbot 
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pvpila reported lieAring tlm ODsnestii of otteSr pcptis worm ibxa tilis coascects or 
qoi^tioae of t&i tei(£er. Dar Intigrstiod of a ylrlety of flaaipgi t&>ixZ pu|»ii 
perc^tioDs of dassrocai discrorie duggutid ^mt si^t a baiisf prai^i^t 

oabcg perils tbat they could (end should) lACsn f sob pt^^il rotpocau to t^iadur 
q^itioBS« li o« ezcolsftti^ of t&i datA presentid bori Smva tugg^tid tiiat 
if tbis verc indnd the cus, affective stratagias for «t£»ding differtttiaiiy 

to other pt^lls M^t b« bised on clJlairoG^ st&cus chanctariatlci vhlch ir« rei£te<^ 

_ _ ^^^^ _ _ __ _ _ 

to acsdoadLc success* Our data dssBOoatrata t^t for the pupils in t^s study 

ara iifesitifi^ia attcentioo pattarus i^ch appaar to reiata to euc^ statu datrsctez- 

iitica. Furthexaorit tbare asa idantifi^la grade laral differasieaai, such that 

^»a potm^aily affactiva attaadiug st^tagias are displayad ^ fourth gfadarii 

< 1 

but sot hf third g»der8. Finally^ there are identifii&la diffareaea in the 

attMtiofi pattetas of ptqiils in tvb classtodiii ^tidi differ sigsiificantly lii final 

reading a^evorat (^tcring reading controlled for), su^ chat the o^^all ratibs 

c2 attention to other pu|>ils* cuan iits apt significantly highar in the Id^sx 

ec^eving clasa. 

The data prasmted to^ ri^resent findings f ros only 164 pupils in six class^ 
rboBs in a single eleaentary s^iooiy yet tbey provide laportsnt dun for imder*- 
stnding pi^il atti^ts to prbceis infbriatlon in classroom iassbns. The findings 
ri^rtsd here have suggested a m^er of questions for furt^r ^vestigation. fibre 
i:i|{ortsntly» perhaps^ these findings suggest that further resaarch. along ^ese lines 
has a strcmg pbt«itial fbr yielding asisirers that can contribute to ii|>xbved class^ 
rooa instruction. 
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